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THIS BODY OF DEATH 
~~ HROW Away This Body of Death” 


is the caption of a remarkable editorial 
published on June 2nd in the Montgo- 
mery Advertiser, Montgomery, Alabama. The 
editorial is concerned with the disposition of the 
Scottsboro boys now awaiting trial and urges the 
cessation of the efforts of the State to send these 
boys to death. 
Comparing the present position of The Ad- 
vertiser with the position it has hitherto taken, 
one is amazed to read: 


Today, however, without any apology for what has 
been said before in these columns or done by the officers 
of Alabama’s courts, The Adviser ventures to make this 
suggestion to the officers of the State, including the 
Attorney-General, the judge and the circuit solicitor who 
now face the grim business of re-trying these revolting 
cases: Why not collaborate in effecting a decent compro- 
mise ? 

“The Advertiser realizes that rape is a capital offense 
under the laws of Alabama, however lightly the law- 
makers of England may have taken the same offense. 
The Advertiser realizes that in Alabama the rape of a 
white woman by a Negro is commonly regarded as the 
worst of all possible crimes, however culpable the victim 
may sometimes be. The Advertiser is well aware of the 
essentially Southern point of view with regard to this 
question, which controls the thought of Alabamians. 

“But The Advertiser also knows that the ‘Scottsboro 
boys’—now approaching middle-age—committed what- 
ever crime they may have committed, in extraordinary 
circumstances, and against two women who by all ac- 
counts never before had put a high premium upon their 
virtue, one of whom even went the length upon one 
occasion of turning State’s evidence. 

“The Advertiser knows, all of its readers know, the 
whole of this sordid, sickening story. What a nightmare 
it has been! 

“What we are trying to get at is this: ‘Scottsboro’ 
has stigmatized Alabama throughout the civilized world, 
and every informed person knows it. ‘Scottsboro’ has 
injured Alabama incalculably. 

“Since there is ground for reasonable doubt of the 
positive guilt of all of the men now in jail, since all of 
them, in any event, have been in prison for six years, 
and since they are doing more than all other citizens of 
Alabama combined to injure the whole people of Ala- 
bama before the world, since nothing worth while can 
be gained by the State in pressing its prosecutions to the 
bitter end, The Advertiser herewith takes it upon itself 
to suggest and urge that the State now move for a de- 
cent, dignified compromise.”.... 


The Advertiser admits that there are grounds 
for reasonable doubt of the positive guilt of all of 
the men now in jail. And this being true, the 
thing for Alabama to do is to free them as it 
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should have done long since and thus remove 
the stigma which has brought to its peopl: the 
contempt of the civilized world. 


AFTER THE CHEERING—? 
Lin year the members of the Columbia 


University track team elected Ben Johnson 

as captain. It was the first time that a Ne. 
gro had ever been accorded such an honor by 
a track team of that university, although George 
Gregory a few years ago had led a champion 
basketball team. Johnson a brilliant runner in 
the sprints had been incapacitated for over a 
year with a muscle injury and his election was 
a tribute to the fine sense of sportsmanship of 
his teammates. They knew his capabilities. They 
were willing to follow his leadership. They had 
faith that he would bring honor to the Univer- 
sity; that he would meet the stern test of com- 
petition as a Columbia captain should. 

The opportunity to test their belief came this 
spring. For the first time in many years the 
Eastern Intercollegiate games were scheduled to 
be held in New York City. Columbia’s track 
team was conceded a chance to win by the ex- 
perts provided that the captain Ben Johnson 
could win three first places. It was a formidable 
assignment for any man, only rarely accom- 
plished in intercollegiate competition. 

In a performance that for brilliancy has sel- 
dom been surpassed, Ben Johnson kept the faith 
of his teammates and the great university he rep- 
resented. He won the three events: the 100 yard 
dash, the 220 yard dash, and the broad jump. 

But Columbia lost the meet by a mere half 
point. The University of Pittsburgh which had 
bitterly contested every event was the final vic- 
tor. And the victory of Pittsburgh was made 
sure by the amazing performance of another Ne- 
gro, John Woodruff, who won two events: the 
half and quarter mile races in record time. 

A few weeks before Bill Watson, a nineteen 
year old sophomore from the University of 
Michigan, won three events: the shot put, the 
discus throw, and the broad jump, and thereby 
enabled the University of Michigan to win the 
championship of the Big Ten. 

Each year on the athletic fields of America 
youths, black and white compete. They com- 
pete as teammates in the North, East and West. 
Together they exult in victory, together they 
mourn defeat. 

As youths they are able to engage in a com- 
mon effort—to share responsibility, to co-operate 
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without regard to racial differences. This is the 
thing that American Democracy must preserve 
and extend if it is to survive. It must be extended 
beyond college athletic fields into the larger 
arena of American life, to industry, to com- 
merce. 

Can it be that those who wildly cheered as 
Ben Johnson scored points for their alma mater 
would deny him a chance to work ? Is it possible 
that “Ole John Woodruff” as he is affection- 
ately called by his classmates will be refused 
a chance to prove his worth in the industrial 
organizations operated by those who have cre- 
ated the great University of Pittsburgh. Is there 
a place for Bill Watson in the industrial and 
commercial life in Michigan, in the utilities, per- 
haps, the services of which millions of Negroes 
buy ? It has not been so in the past. But it may be 
in the future if the university trained men in 
America believe in democracy. 


HENRY OSSAWA TANNER 


last month, word came from Paris of the 
death of Henry Ossawa Tanner, a disting- 
uished American painter. 

For many years the name Henry O. Tanner 
has been a symbol of the possibilities of the 
Negro in art. His achievements have been at 
once the inspiration for hundreds of young Ne- 
groes and the answer to those who proclaimed 
the vicious doctrine of racial inferiority. His 
paintings acclaimed by the great critics of the 
continent forced the reluctant recognition of 
American art authorities whose racial antipathies 
were more acute than their feeling for color and 
composition and design. Like many another 
Negro artist, Henry O. Tanner was compelled 
to seek inspiration and recognition as an ex- 
patriate from his native land. Sensitive to the 
racial ostracism which he knew he would en- 
counter in America, he spent the greater part 
of his life in Paris and there he died. 

It is extremely doubtful if Tanner could have 
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reached the full development of his art in 
America. Above all else the artist must be free. 
In an atmosphere permeated with the poisonous 
fumes of racial prejudice, the sensitive soul is 
apt to be withered and the spirit crushed. This 
has ever been the tragedy of the Negro in Amer- 
ica, and in the same measure, the tragedy of 
America. For America has lost heaven knows 
how much by the thoughtless disregard of the 
spiritual cost of racial prejudice and hate. 

Henry O. Tanner’s life is fit subject for in- 
spiring dramatic treatment. He was well born, 
the son of Benjamin Tanner, a bishop in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. As a child 
in Philadelphia he started on his career as an 
artist using an awning for canvas, the back of a 
text book for a palette. 

Working in a flour mill in Philadelphia, 
teaching at Clark University in Atlanta, and 
later running a photographer’s studio in the 
same city, Henry O. Tanner tried his hand at 
many things but the yearning of his soul re- 
mained constant. Finally he was able to go 
abroad to study. Paris enraptured him and there 
he decided to remain. 

His biographer will tell the story of his early 
hardships and his struggles during the first years, 
of his decision to do religious subjects, and fin- 
ally of the purchase of his painting—The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus—by the French government for 
the Luxembourg. To-day his paintings are in 
many galleries in Europe and America includ- 
ing the Metropolitan in New York, the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Wilstach Collection in Phila- 
delphia, the Harrison Gallery in Los Angeles, 
the Hackley Gallery in Muskegon, Michigan, 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

Henry O. Tanner’s position in the world of 
fine art was assured long before his death. He 
lived to see the growth in his own country of a 
body of critical opinion that was not motivated 
by petty considerations of race. And he, more 
than any other person, was responsible for the 
coming of age of American artistic criticism. For 
this his kinsmen and his country should be grate- 
ful. 
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In the News Columns , 


CLARENCE M. MALONEY 


“Who is Maloney ?” was the question on every 
other person’s lips in Harlem when it was an- 
nounced that Clarence M. Maloney had been 
appointed Assistant Attorney General of New 
York State on May Ist. The interrogation was a 
clue to the charge of provincialism that has been 
justly laid at the door of New York City’s mil- 
lions, black as well as white. 


Clarence Maloney, Buffalo attorney, has been 
prominent in the life of Buffalo’s Negro popula- 
tion for ten years. He has participated in every 
movement that has had for its purpose the im- 
provement of the civic and social status of the 
colored people of western New York. He served 
two terms as president of the Buffalo branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P. He is a charter member of the 
Board of Directors of the Buffalo Urban League 
and Memorial Center, Inc. 


There have been few men in the state service 
who have entered upon their official duties with 
better preparation for their task. Clarence Malo- 
ney’s educational career is studded with honors. 
A native of San Fernando, Trinidad, British 
West Indies, he received his Junior Cambridge 
Certificate with honors from Naparina College 
of Trinidad. Leaving the West Indies he entered 
Dalhousie College of Law, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
and there received his LL.B. degree with honors. 
In 1918 he entered Syracuse University, majored 
in economics and history and graduated cum 
laude. He was granted his A.M. at Syracuse in 
1922, his thesis being “The Economic Develop- 
ment of the Negro in the United States, 1619- 
1920.” 


When he received his A.M. degree Clarence 
Maloney decided to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. He accepted a call to Virginia Union 
University at Richmond, Virginia. There 
he taught economics and history from 1921 to 
1925. But the urge to follow his original choice 
of a career was too strong and he returned to 
Syracuse and entered the law school as a spe- 
cial student in 1926. He had been well grounded 
in the principles of English Common Law at 
Dalhousie and did not feel it necessary to com- 
plete formal training in law at Syracuse. Where- 
upon in June, 1926, he took and passed the New 
York State Bar examinations. In May, 1927, he 
was admitted to the New York State Bar and 
immediately began private practice in Buffalo. 


A list of the organizations to which Clarence 
Maloney belongs and in which he is an active 
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Clarence M. Maloney 


participant indicates to some extent his capacity 
for arduous work. In addition to being a mem- 
ber of the Erie County and the New York State 
Bar Associations, National Geographical Society, 
and the Masons, Pythians and Odd Fellows, and 
the American Legion, he is also a member of 
the Niagara Frontier Social Workers Club and 
of the National Negro Congress. He has given a 
great deal of his time to religious activity, having 
been a member of St. Phillip’s Episcopal Church 
ever since he first arrived in Buffalo. 

Clarence Maloney has long been a serious stu- 
dent of economic and social conditions. He 
brings to his task not only an exceptional knowl- 
edge of the law, but a rare background of train- 
ing in sociology and economics. His assignment 
to the Board of Social Welfare of the state is 
due primarily to the efforts of David C. Adie, 
Commissioner of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare of the State of New York. Mr. Adie has 
been outstanding in New York State as a pub- 
lic official with profound interest in the recog- 
nition of the Negro in public affairs. To him, 
and to Attorney General Bennett who likewise 
has in appointments consistently recognized 
merit in Negroes, Negro citizens of the state are 
grateful for the selection of one for whom 
there need be no apology. For Clarence Maloncy 
meets every test of fitness for a public official. 

E. A. C. 
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Maroon Kingdom 
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@ By LOUIS G. SUTHERLAND 


mountain village that marks the dividing 

line between the counties of Trelawney 
and eastern Saint Elizabeth. It is the most 
secluded settlement anywhere in the island of 
Jamaica, with a population close to seven hun- 
dred persons and has an elevation nearly five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The village is justly proud of its fame and 
tickled by the magnanimity of its tradition which 
gives it a distinct flavor of importance with a 
smack of superiority over other Negro villages ; 
for Accompong’s citizens are resentful black 
folk who pridefully trace their ancestry back to 
the warring Coromantees of the Gold Coast 
who have never willingly submitted to the vol- 
uptuous gods of slavery. 

To reach the settlement of Accompong you 
must travel for hour after hour by foot through 
an enchanting but perilous wilderness ; twisted, 
depressed, convulsed, beset with precipices, cliffs 
and sink-holes—a curious trick of Nature! 
then by an upward bridle path over hills, skirt- 
ing mountains —- a feat possible only by sure- 
footed animals—until you emerge breathless 
and panting upon a quaint looking village of 
wattled huts and wooden houses on a tumbled 
plateau that is part of a mountain chain. Once 
you are there, however, and your perspiration 
begins to dry in the cooling breeze, you are 
sure to become enraptured in a panamora su- 
perb in its setting, by scenery extravagantly 
beautiful; and you are likely to fall deeply into 
meditation upon the hectic past of its inhabi- 
tants and the tragic circumstances surrounding 
the founding of this mountain village. 

Accompong’s history is replete with pathos and 
crammed with pathetic episodes dating back into 
colonial times when the Spaniards, with an in- 
satiable crave for opulence, introduced slave 
labor into their colonies. But in the experiment 
they disregarded all human qualities, took scant 
notice of the respective characteristic traits com- 
mon to the various tribes from whom their 
slaves were derived; hence among those enter- 
ing the island were numerous sturdy Coroman- 
tees, dreaded and combative Negroes of the Gold 
Coast who, on becoming acclimated to the 
island, decided to gamble with their destinies 
by revolting against their tyrannical masters 
and commence independent existence among 
the hills and in the most inaccessible mountains 
of Jamaica. The Spaniards contemptuously re- 


A CCOMPONG is the name of an isolated 


In the midst of slavery the Maroons remained 
free. They defied the might of Great Britain 
and defeated every attempt to subjugate 
them. A little known incident in the history 
of Jamaica, B.W.I. 


ferred to them as “Cimarrons,” a term denoting 
“wild,” from which the appellation “Maroons” 
is derived. 

The Britons to whom the Spaniards capitu- 
lated fared no better in dealing with this tribe 
of unruly Negroes. Their Coromantees found it 
impossible to resist the beckoning “abeng” of 
their predecessors blaring significant notes 
through the jungle, inviting them to freedom. 
With a continuous increase in their numbers 
they became formidable; and with weapons 
and ammunition acquired by raiding arsenals, 
they grew murderously dangerous; began des- 
ultory excursions into villages and settlements, 
determined to drive the white settlers from the 
island. 

Then Great Britain took up the cudgel con- 
fident of speedily reducing the Maroons to 
submission. But fifty years passed, the struggle 
continued, the Negroes remained unconquered 
and the troops that went out to subdue them, 
though they seldom saw an enemy, were con- 
stantly mowed down by an invisible foe. The 
Government spent four hundred thousand 
pounds and sacrificed close to thirty thousand 
men in a fruitless effort to suppress less than 
six hundred bushmen whose guerilla tactics, 
whose agility with their unerring marksmanship, 
whose intimate acquaintance with every foot of 
the jungle had made them invincible and invul- 
nerable. And with an increasing decline in the 
island’s crops, plus a diminishing population— 
hundreds of colonists migrating to the American 
Continent through fear of the brigands—the 
Government terminated the conflict in 1738 by 
stretching out to Cudjoe and Accompong, 
rebel leaders, a sprig from the olive tree. In a 
“Pacification Treaty With the Maroons” the 
Crown proclaimed pardon, freedom and com- 
plete independence to every rebel, with fifteen 
hundred acres of land exempt from taxation for 
their prepetual use ; jurisdiction over their tribal 
affairs, including trial and punishment of mem- 
bers of their clan; and the right to engage in 
legal trade in any part of the island accessible 
from their reservation. 

Throughout the one hundred ninety-nine 
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years since attaining their independence the 
Coromantees have remained peaceful and con- 
tented, living quietly upon the crest of their 
mountain reservation. It was on those friendly 
mountains during their bitterest struggle with 
the enemy, when troops harried them threaten- 
ingly in that torrid wilderness, that they found 
their safest refuge, found quantities of game, 
edible roots and secret caves that afforded com- 
parative safety ; so there they have continued to 
live as a homogenous, agricultural clan, dog- 
gedly devoted to their mountain passes with an 
equanimity that mocks the turbulent humanity 
of towns and cities. 


Standing in the village of Accompong, view- 
ing its incredible surroundings of mountain 
ranges, precipitous cliffs and blanketed forests; 
its motley inhabitants moving unhurriedly along 
their mountain trails, unconcerned with the co- 
existence of the outside world, one is seized with 
a feeling that there is utter futility to existence ; 
a feeling of being in another world where life 
is an endless stream without rhyme or rhythm, 
and space and time are abstract entities without 
sense or meaning; until one remembers with 
grim verity that one is in a world of realities 
where man gambles with the blind almightiness 
of Nature and is vanquished ; meets its destruc- 
tive forces in close combat and crumples help- 
less at their feet; for in the cemetery far down 
the slope one could see the fresh earth of an 
oblong mound, the grave of a Maroon fowler 
who just two weeks previous, while prowling 
among the crags, had made a fatal slip from a 
cliff and was precipitated down to instant death. 


Accompong is a village of some sixty homes, 
scattered randomly upon slopes and ridges and 
within easy communicable distances from one 
another. The houses, many of them partly 
shielded from view by heavy foliage of trees 
and creeping vines, are ordinary one- and two- 
room peasant shacks. But regardless of their 
external appearance, their interiors, true to Coro- 
mantian scruples, are orderly and clean. The 
women of Accompong, with lighter hearts and 
less depressive spirits than is evident among the 
general run of peasants, while assisting their men 
folk with the easier tasks in the fields, devote 
the greater part of their time taking care of 
their yards and caring for their shacks. 


Physiologically the Maroons are undistin- 
guishable from other Negroes of the island, ex- 
cept that their physiques seem somewhat more 
erect and their movements betray a touch of 
arrogance. Their manners, their clothing—in 
which they show a decided preference for the 
brighter colors—and their social customs are 
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alike, and they speak an English idiom ident.cal 
with that spoken by the general peasantry. 

Yet they despise and show contempt for all 
other Negroes and will tolerate none of them 
upon their reservation unaccompanied by a 
white person or by another Maroon. They still 
maintain an unbroken traditional prejudice 
against marrying outside of their village, thouch 
the British have insidiously encouraged them in 
intermarrying with other Negroes with the obvi- 
ous desire of seeing the clan weakened and assi- 
milated by the general population; but the 
Negroes have, to the contrary, remained stead- 
fastly aloof with an unmitigated feeling of su- 
periority, a feeling which has made them un- 
compromising enemies of other natives with 
whom they make contacts. 

Their claim to superiority over other peoples 
of African descent is founded upon several cir- 
cumstances. Their treaty with Great Britain in 
1738 guaranteed their independence, granting 
them freedom to make laws, to try and to punish 
members of their clan and rule themselves with- 
out outside interference; they enjoy exemption 
from taxation for all land appropriated for cul- 
tivation and occupation within their fifteen hun- 
dred acre limit ; the white colonists of the island 
had, following their victory, regarded them as 
an ally in crushing possible slave uprisings and 
invaluable defenders of the colony in the event 
of an invasion by foreign powers; but of great- 
est significance to the Maroons is the knowledge 
that their ancestors defied Great Britain to retain 
their freedom while other Negroes were submit- 
ting meekly under the yoke of slavery. 

Accompong is a well-disciplined village, with 
power vested in a chief to adjust and settle vil- 
lage matters. His prestige and his final decision 
parallels the honor and the authority accorded 
a tribal king, and he acts as judge in the trial of 
offenders against their social customs. In minor 
offences the offender is, after trial, punished in 
the village ; but in the event of a serious crime, 
which occurs rarely, the culprit is handed over, 
after sentence is pronounced by the Maroon 
“court” to an island penitentiary. The present 
chief, “Colonel” Rowe, as he is titled, is now 
sixty-seven, of dignified bearing, excellent phys- 
ique and exceptionally intelligent. He is a direct 
descendant of Captain Accompong and his 
office is hereditary, with the privilege of naming 
his successor. 

The people of Accompong, though without 
any theoretic knowledge of Communism or So- 
cialism, and unaware of such theories or prac- 
tices elsewhere, have evolved many tendencies 
of a practical semi-communistic nature, a condi- 
tion resulting naturally from the circumstances 
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that welded them together during their struggle 
for liberty. The most important practices that 
have survived include building and repairing 
homes, cooperative planting of crops and assist- 
ing destitute dependents of the village. But they 
have gone a step further into voluntary com- 
munism: they freely divide the financial burden 
of a community member who happens to be 
involved in a legal obligation outside the vil- 
lage, unable to settle and is confronted by a law- 
suit. Out of sheer Coromantian pride, other 
Maroons will dutifully unite to help liquidate his 
debt; but contracting such obligations is not a 
frequent occurrence, since it places the debtor 
under pressure of village taboo and once would 
have netted him many stripes at the whipping 
post. 

Social intercourse at Accompong constitutes 
an important part of village life. These people, 
though forever at close grips with the soil from 
which they wrest a meager living—less than two 
hundred acres of their land being suitable for 
cultivation—take time to play ; this incidentally, 
has helped in the preservation of their clan unity. 
On any clear night, groups will assemble for 
out-of-door games and dancing, for occasional 
“tea” meetings in huge leafy booths, though tea 
is never served ; and cricket matches at noon on 
Saturdays between men of the village. Besides 
these activities they derive considerable amuse- 
ment from their abundantly rich folklore, of 
songs, proverbs, riddles and the inevitable 
Anansi stories, in which Anansi, the hero, per- 
forms tricks that make even Mr. Rabbit seem 
like an ancient number. 


But neither education nor religion have made 
any appreciable progress in this mountain set- 
tlement, although there is a one-room school 
which provides the rudiments in education for 
those wishing to attend. An excusable need for 
education, however, does not exist, and the young 
mountaineers have a stronger, natural preference 
for the unrestricted, free life of the wilds than 
for the punishment of being forced to labor with 
the burdensome three R’s. Occasionally a young 
person becomes attached to the noble art and 
might even attend school elsewhere on the 
island ; but invariably these never return to live 
permanently in the settlement. 


And religion has fared no better at Accom- 
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pong. Many decades ago Scotch Presbyterian 
missionaries with evident zeal for the conversion 
of these people to Christianity, erected a church 
on the outskirts of the village, presided over by 
a visiting white clergyman. In almost any other 
Negro settlement an institution of this nature 
would undoubtedly become the center of devo- 
tional gatherings; but not so with the church at 
Accompong. There is very little interest shown 
in religious activities except for a slight stirring 
on a Sunday morning, when the erratic tinkling 
of the church’s bell disrupts the serene silence 
of the forests, and proclaims a solemn warning 
to a handful of members that it is a day of sac- 
rament. Otherwise the church remains lifeless 
and contact with the people readily convinces 
one that they have no fundamental interest in 
religion. 

This indifference is undoubtedly encouraged 
by the nature of their physical environment, by 
the overpowering mystery of the wilderness, the 
almost terrifying unreality of these tropical 
jungles, where they listen alternately to fierce 
howlings of the wind, the thunder and the rain, 
to the mournful notes in the solitude, followed 
by sudden silence and darkness that is so thick 
you could peg it with a knife. These things do 
not inspire religious devotion in people who are 
constantly exposed to the cruelties and caprices 
of Nature. Instead they quicken their pulses and 
fill them with wonder; and with an inheritance 
of African superstitions enlivened by their wil- 
derness isolation, the Coromantees have balked 
at the complete adoption of the passive teachings 
of Christianity for a robust faith in a spirit world 
and in the virulent art of obeah. 

Many absurdities have been prevalent in com- 
munities nearest to Accompong concerning the 
mysteriousness, the wildness, the weird, orgiastic 
ceremonies of the Maroons, all of which is sheer 
imaginary nonsense. There is no wildness about 
these people and any mysteriousness about them 
is assumed largely because of their calm resigna- 
tion to a wilderness life, their command of a 
“foreign” tongue, in addition to their native dia- 
lect, and occasional ceremonies held in honor of 
their liberators. Far from being wild and mys- 
terious, the Maroons today are sociable and 
friendly ; and they possess a natural keenness of 
mind not surpassed by any other group with a 
parallel background. 
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Recreation for N egro Youth » 


@ By EDWARD H. LAWSON, Jr. 


NTIL a few years ago there were alarm- 
| ingly few decent, well-equipped places 

where colored boys and girls could go 
for healthy recreation. One could travel through 
the South and go through city after city where 
playgrounds for Negroes were practically un- 
known. And even in the North, in congested 
districts like New York’s Harlem and Chicago’s 
vast South Side, facilities for supervised play 
were few and far between. 

That was one reason why so many children 
sought their recreation in the streets and alleys. 
There wasn’t any other place for them to go. 
Of course, this often led to trouble. Maybe 
they'd be caught rifling a freight car, or swim- 
ming where it was forbidden, or hooking rides 
on street cars, or indulging in petty crimes. It 
didn’t take long for some of them to advance 
from petty crimes to felonies and finally to de- 
velop into hardened criminals. 

It wasn’t their fault entirely. They had to 
have something to do with their time. And when 
neither their home nor their community offered 
anything in the way of harmless, costless enter- 
tainment, what more could one expect? 

Today, in many places, the story is a little 
different. Parents are not worrying so much 


Recreation unit. New York City. Utopia Children’s House in Harlem. 


The announced reduction in WPA persor nel 
will curtail many worth while projects now ve- 
ing carried on in Negro communities Here is 
a brief sketch of a part of the program which 
has been a great constructive social force in 
America. 


about children who habitually take from two to 
five hours to get home from school, because they 
are able to know pretty definitely where to find 
them if they want them. 

Maybe they’re swimming at the WPA pool. 
Maybe they’re rehearsing for a WPA play. 
Maybe they’re listening to a WPA story-teller, 
Maybe they're picking out a doll or an electric 
train at the WPA “toy library. . .” 

At least they’re out of trouble. 

More than two million boys and girls find 
their fun through the WPA these days. Colored 
boys and girls—especially in sections where such 
things have been denied them heretofore—get a 
greater kick out of it all than do many of the 
others. 

True enough, settlement houses have had pro- 
grams of this sort for many years. But there 
never were enough settlement houses to take 
care of the enormous throng that streams from 
the nation’s schools each afternoon. There aren’t, 
even now, though the need for them has been 
more clearly demonstrated 
in the past few years than 
ever before. 

The WPA has tried to 
take a leading role in get- 
ting these children off the 
streets and out of the alleys, 
interesting them in recrea- 
tional activities that are at 
once entertaining and in- 
structive. Its efforts in the 
past few years, it has been 
said, represent a twenty- 
five year advance in devel- 
opment of child recreation- 
al facilities. 


Fundamentally, the 
WPA has not tried to take 
over any of the work al- 
ready being undertaken. 
But it has attempted to 
show communities where 
such work is not being 
done that a definite need 
for it exists. And one of its 
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proudest boasts is that of 30,000 workers on its 
projects, fully 5,000 have been given stable em- 
plovment by the communities. 

In this way hundreds of colored persons 
equipped with high school or college education 
who have been unable to get jobs have been 
placed in positions as playground and recrea- 
tional directors. 

The WPA’s recreation program is by no 
means a cut-and-dried one. So elastic are its 
provisions that it manages to reach nearly every 
age and class, and to provide leisure-time activ- 
ity to suit the needs of hundreds of diverse 
groups. 

It encourages, and provides facilities, for 
many types of sport. It hires teachers to instruct 
in nearly all the arts and crafts, including metal 
work, woodwork, knitting, sewing, and decorat- 
ing. It sponsors also the creative arts—draw- 
ing, painting, music, dancing, and dramatics. 

One of the biggest programs designed espe- 
cially for colored children is, of course, in Har- 
lem. Here there are ten projects, employing sev- 
eral hundred workers. A number of these projects 
are completely staffed by Negroes, and a colored 
man serves as assistant director of the city-wide 
program. 

The largest of these projects is one entitled 
“Recreation in Social Agencies.” Through it, 
workers are assigned to Harlem’s settlement 
houses, neighborhood houses, and boys’ clubs. 
These activities have prov- 
ed so interesting that thoe —M® \ 
who participate in them 
have little time or inclina- + ’ 
tion for indulgence in 
questionable and harmful 
diversions. Among the 
things they teach are tap- uly 
dancing, aeroplane model- 
making, stage-scenery 
building, boxing, and lib- 
rary work. The boy or girl 
who isn’t interested in some 
phase of their program is 
rare indeed. 

The reviving art of the 
puppeteer is carried on by 
another New York project 
into the city’s parks and 
play streets. And _ those 
children who show the 
greatest interest in the 
marionettes are chosen for 
trips “back stage,” and 
taught to carve the little 
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figures out fo wood, to paint them and costume 
them, to design and build miniature theatres, 
and to manipulate the puppets in shows of their 
own making. 

For the child who hasn’t entered school, in 
many densely populated cities, there are pro- 
jects which seek to give, by daily activities, the 
experiences that will help the youngster to meet 
the world about him, to make adjustments to its 
demands, and to prepare him to take his place 
in the school and community. These projects 
are conducted in parish houses, day nurseries, 
and boy’s clubs. 

To reduce the special hazards of unsupervised 
play on city streets, blocks have been roped off 
as “play streets” with supervisors present to sce 
that each child is kept busy and interested. 
Often street gangs have been drawn into these 
programs and pernicious activities in many in- 
stances have been turned into constructive 
channels. 

Negro communities in other sections of the 
country have not been quite as quick as Harlem 
to adopt programs of this type. But they are not 
difficult to convince, and more and more 
throughout the country they are sponsoring pro- 
grams of recreation which not only keep chil- 
dren out of trouble but which give their edu- 
cated men and women jobs at living wages, with 
the prospect of permanent employment if they 
prove their worth. 

The South, because of its large Negro popu- 


New York. Pre-School class of the WPA Recreational Project at Utopia 


Children’s House. 
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lation, leads in the number and diversity of pro- 
jects undertaken. Georgia, for instance, has 
forty-eight centers operated for young colored 
children, and these give work to 126 colored 
leaders. The average attendance each month at 
these projects is about 75,000 participants and 
18,000 spectators. 

In Louisiana eighty colored recreation work- 
ers and fifty volunteers conduct activities in 57 
units, of which forty-one are full-time, twelve 
part-time, and four volunteer. Of the full-time 
units, twenty-nine are in New Orleans, many 
being sponsored by the colored public schools. 
They are conducting activities, not only for 
school children, but for the adults in the sur- 
rounding community. On a state-wide basis, 
attendance at Negro units during the month of 
October totaled 33,117. These participants 
spent 783,739 hours in helpful recreation. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, WPA is building 
three Negro youth centers, each of which will 
have four buildings—an administration build- 
ing, an educational center, a recreation center, 
and one devoted to health instruction. This is 
in addition to a full program of recreational ac- 
tivities of the same type as those in Louisiana. 

In the Mid-West, Ohio leads in this type of 
activity with 298 colored supervisors—186 men 
and 112 women. The largest of its centers, in 
Dayton, often has an attendance of more than 
35,000 children per month. 

Indiana also has been active in this field, and 
last summer playground facilities were extended 
into many cities which had never before had 
sites for wholesome recreation. At Frankton, 20 
colored WPA workers are being used as leaders 
in a camp supervised by the Negro Welfare 
Association. And ten colored workers are em- 
ployed in the state YMCA camp at Bedford. In 
many rural districts of the state, young colored 
men and women are bringing recreation into 
the community for the first time, and now at- 
tempts are being made to open recreation centers 
for Negroes even in the rural sections of the 
state. WPA itself is building community centers 
at Muncie and at Anderson—the first for Negro 
use in either of these cities. 

Kansas is using four Negroes as supervisors 
and thirty-six as leaders on one state-wide rec- 
reaction project. This program has served to give 
many colored persons in the rural areas of the 
state a new outlook on life by showing them 
how to enjoy themselves with the meager oppor- 
tunities at hand. Outstanding projects are in 
operation in Douglas, Shawnee, Atchison, Riley 
and Wyandotte Counties. Attendance at these 
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activities has ranged from 5,000 to 40,000 every 
week. 

In the West, equally effective programs are 
in operation. Colorado, North Dakota, and 
Washington have led the way, and participation 
in projects in other states has been widespread. 

In Pueblo, Colorado, Virgil Curry, a singing 
teacher, has a class of from thirty to sixty boys 
of eighteen and over—the “tough guys” of the 
neighborhood. They are specializing in musical 
and minstrel shows — and how they love it! 
Denver and other cities of Colorado are served 
by colored teachers who interest youngsters in 
art, music, and the handicrafts. 

North Dakota’s program is marked by the 
presence of Eddie Spriggs, a former Bismark 
high school football star, whose name alone 
draws many youngsters out to take part in the 
recreation program there. 

Washington state has two colored playground 
supervisors, two drama teachers, a boxing in- 
structor and a handicraft teacher on its WPA 
payroll. Just now they are all combining co 
present their version of the immortal tale of 
“Ali Baba.” 

One of the finest things about this whole pro- 
gram is the fact that many of the WPA recrea- 
tion workers step into better jobs which are paid 
for by their communities. Many of these places 
had never had colored recreation workers be- 
fore, and had never thought of hiring any. Not 
until the WPA gave the workers a chance to 
demonstrate their worth—and at the same time 
to gain valuable and qualifying experience—was 
it possible to convince those who controlled the 
community’s purse strings that they should be 
employed. 

Of course, the WPA still has only scratched 
the surface in this very important field. Its pro- 
jects have reached millions, but there are mil- 
lions more unreached. Thousands of towns and 
cities, either through a lack of knowledge of the 
necessary procedure, or a lack of interest in the 
welfare of their citizens, have not taken advan- 
tage of what the WPA offers. 


But slowly, as the mass of people learn what 
is being done in other communities, and begin 
to demand the same consideration in their own, 
the program is enlarging. And as it grows in 
size and scope, it is laying, automatically, a firm 
foundation for a permanent and lasting effort to 
the end that our under-privileged youngsters 
shall at least be able to play in safety and with 
guidance, and that our thousands upon thou- 
sands of white-collor-trained young men and 
women will have larger opportunities for work. 
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Silver Guards the 


River » » 


— 


@ By HENRY B. JONES 


ed silence about the great fire. Only big 

Cass Saunders patrolled the stretch be- 
tween the two fires of the dyke sector he and 
his men guarded. Out there was OI Miss. Cass 
chuckled at the whine of OI Miss as his watery 
fingers crept and tugged and pushed about for 
any weakness, the merest crack, in the raised 
levee. He let thought taunt the enraged river. 
“Me and my men done tricked you, Old Man. 
Can't find no soft spots between here and Bee- 
line Dam. Men all tired out. Just Cass on his 
feet watching in the blackness. Nary a star. 
Catfish gray sky and swamp-black river. Won- 
der who lived in that house back from the 
levee? One little light shining on the night. 
Ol Miss break through here, take that cabin 
like a pine chip and throw it clean to the Gulf. 
But Cass had an eye on OI Miss and his tricks. 
Be no breaks in his section if it took a gun to 
make the men work again.” 

By the fire at the south end of his stretch 
Cass halted. Men beat to the toenails. Fifty- 
seven hours steady going, muscling sand bags 
and tamping dirt, tamping and sand bags— 
and only a cup of coffee and a couple skinny 
sandwiches. The river was holding to an inch 
of forty-nine feet. Been that way since noon. 
Tomorrow would bring food and sleep, plenty 
sleep. Sleep on, bullies, Cass has his eye on OP 
Miss. 

A man stepped into the orange light of the 
fire. Cass thrust his great shoulders forward 
and strode to meet this stranger. A grin soft- 
ened Cass Saunders’ grim face. 

“Little Silver Bates, Boy, I aint seen yo’ 
since we worked four-five years back out Penn- 
sylvania way! Schuylkill Haven road camp. 
Remember? You had one sweet singin’ voice, 
Silver! When yo” stroked a guitar and sung 
Roses of Picardy or Deep River-——Casey Jones 
too, I was soft hearted as a mammy with a new- 
born baby! Them other hardshell bullies was 
the same! Glad to see you Silver, boy! An’ we 
sure needs some singin’!” Cass smiled down at 
the slim Negro. 

“T aint singin’ much now, Cass. Too busy.” 

“Busy is right! I aint never seen Ol’ Miss 
as rampagous as he is now! Just plain dam 
ornery! What yo” doin’ along here?” 

“Cass, I’m guardin’ the river tonight!” Sil- 
ver’s eyes glowed in the firelight and Cass bent 
closer. He pulled his “issue” coat about him. 


A LL the levee bullies huddled in exhaust- 


A story of the Mississippi. The eternal conflict 
between man and nature. High water and 
brave men. It might have been taken from the 
actual record. 


Right then the chill cut through coat and 
jacket. OI Miss was gathering cold for the long 
night. “Yo” sure got a job if yo’ is guardin’ this 
river!”’ rumbled Cass. He stamped and rubbed 
his great hands palm to palm. Cold and get- 
ting colder. 

“I’m glad you is here, Cass Saunders, ’cause 
water’s done made a hole through bags and 
boards back there.” Silver pointed. “OP river's 
gnawing way there like a thousand rats on a 
meal sack in Feb’rary! And gettin’ worser!” 
Silver kept step easily with Cass’ stride. Cass 
nodded in the darkness. 

“Silver, yo’ sure moves easy these days. I re- 
members the time I could lose yo’ jest crossin’ 
a railroad track!” He bassed a chuckle. “Ah, 
I hears that evil gurgle-gurgle! An’ the water— 
clean pushed them boards and bags sideways 
and back!” 

A leap in the black night, a muscle-stretched 
grunt and Cass rammed a sand bag in the open- 
ing, then another. But the river seemed to chal- 
lenge the effort. Two other spots spouted. 

“Ho! Bullies! Throw sleep in the river, 
forget meat and greens! Grab a sand bag! Ah, 
here yo’ is! Horse take three men to pack the 
bags! Ottaway and Reds swing the sledges! An’ 
more wood on the fire boys! That’s the stuff, 
men! That’s the stuff! We'll fix OI Miss so he 
mads up and pushes Missouri clean back in the 
teeth of the Ozark ridges!” 

The booming call stirred the tired sections. 
Cass’s own workers groaned and complained. 
Damn shame Old River raised some new hell be- 
fore the next shift came on at six. But they 
worked. 


“OVP River cravin’ to bust Beeline! 

Ragin’ like a wildcat chuckfull of wine! 

OV River looked on the levee an ’saw Big 
Cass, 

Got gentle as a cottontail an’ started no 


sass!” 


Cass’s deep bass notes aroused a chuckle here 
and there. Jaded bodies, toil scarred muscles 
struggled to rhythmic effort. 


“T aint got no business raisin’ a song with 
Silver around!” roared the big Negro, “Silver 
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boy, let loose and sing so’s the men’ll think 
they is sittin’ in a July sun with a fried chicken 
in one hand an’ a bucket of beer in the other! 
Sing Silver! Sing!” 

The hurried fret of the river seemed to quiet 
as the clear tenor joined the night wind. “John 
Henry” came first. “Twilight Boys” followed, 
and “Old Pal.” When Silver sang “O What A 
Morning,” the gang joined in and when it ended 
the levee was strong again. The men dropped 
where they were for a few minutes. But the 
chill seized their very bones so that they sham- 
bled back to the fires. Cass continued his vigil. 
He watched a wide shouldered Negro, Cat-Eye 
Jeeter scramble nearest to the blaze and peer 
fearfully at him. Cass snorted harshly. Cat-Eye 
had shirked work and Cass was looking for him. 

“You Cat-Eye, yo’ duck any more work on 
my shift an’ yo’ next address’ll be in a grave 
yard! Yo’ hear, Cat-Eye!” 

“Done worked two days straight through!” 
growled Cat-Eye. He leaned forward and 
glanced down the dyke. “Who that man done 
the singin’? Listen!” 

Fireglow touched the head and shoulders of 
Silver as he moved down the levee. Softly he 
sang ; 


“Nigger workin’ waist deep in mud, 
Head bowed down in sorrow! 

If a sweet brown say, “Kiss me Bud!” 
Daman if I be here tomorrow!” 


Dark closed about the slender figure. Cass 
turned and frowned at Cat-Eye. “Yonder man’s 
a friend of mine. An’ yo’ work yo’ pants off 
next time!” 

Cat-Eye Jeeter muttered and continued to 
stare at the blackness which had closed about 
Silver. Cass swung about and resumed his beat. 

Cloud-clothed dawn found Cass Saunders 
still on his great feet, still watching Ol’ Miss. 
An hour yet before the new watch took charge. 
Let the men sleep a bit longer. Now and then 
Cass’ eyelids drooped. Once he must have slept 
as he walked. A touch on his arm aroused him. 
Silver was beside him. 

“Look Cass! Look! Up the river!” 

Wide eyed, Cass Saunders stared. Despair 
and fear stilled every nerve and muscle. But 
for just a split second. 

“Up men! Up!” boomed Cass. “Daddy of all 
log jams headin’ plumb for this levee! Up!” 

The men were alert and on their feet like 
cats. 

“Lord Jesus!” screamed Ottaway, “One big 
log pointin’ right for this spot!” He leaped up 
the levee away from the doomed section. Others 
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sprinted after him. Cat-Eye Jeeter backed ind 
scrambled to the top of the raised temporary 
wall, staring at Cass and Silver. 

“Keep ‘way from me, Silver Bates! Keep 
*way!” his voice rose to a scream. 

“Fool! Look behind him! Log jam!” roared 
Cass. 

It was lighter now. Cass saw the white-circled 
green eyes blaze with a crazy fire. Cat-Lye 
rached down, still staring, and swung a crow- 
bar. A flash and he spun about, facing the on- 
coming log jam. Nearer and nearer rushed the 
jutting log with its ponderous tangle of huge 
timber about it. A leap and Cat-Eye was on 
the jam. Like a cat on a fence rail, the broad 
shouldered Negro raced to the danger end. Cass 
and the others watching held their breath. 
Once, twice, three times, Cat-Eye thrust in his 
bar. A log slipped, others fell away. A last pry. 
Logs tossed and separated. A scream, the body 
of Cat-Eye and logs against the gray sky. A few 
huge trunks bumped against the river wall but 
the danger was gone. 

“T see Cat-Eye!” thundered Cass—and dove 
into the chill log-filled current. Deeply he dove 
to avoid logs and aiming for the spot where he 
hoped Cat-Eye might have reached. Cass was 
glad when his head came out the water. Air 
was sweet. A log bruised his thigh, another 
jarred his head. There was Cat-Eye. He was 
still. A mighty stroke, another, and Cass 
grasped the sodden coat. He paddled with his 
burden until a suitable log floated near. A big 
arm encircled it. If other logs kept off, the 
current would carry them toward the levee. 

Eager hands pulled Cass and Cat-Eye to 
the levee. Words of acclaim and admiration 
showered about the men. The crowd drew back 
as Captain Winston strode forward. 

“IT hear, Cass, you are a hero. You saved 
the levee last night and now you save a life! 
It took nerve to go in that cold log-cluttered 
river!” The captain’s gray eyes sparkled. 

Cass Saunders stood. He shivered with cold, 
and hunger and sleep called to him. He looked 
at the army officer soberly. “No, I aint done 
nothin’ Captain. Just worked. Little Silver 
Bates showed me where the levee breaks was 
last night and—” he pointed down at the wet 
form of Cat-Eye Jeeter, “he bust the log jam 
and saved the whole levee! I jest went after 
him. Can’t let a real man go thataway, Cap- 
tain.” As he gazed down at Cat-Eye, he opened 
his eyes and the lips twisted to speak. Cass knelt 
beside him. 

“Cass—I’m hurt bad—inside. Silver—” Cat- 
Eye faltered and his face quivered, the eyes 
closed, opened—and Cass gasped. A change 
had come over Cat-Eye’s hard features. The 
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checks seemed to round, the hard green eyes 
soficned, grew darker, and the lips took a gentle 
curve. They trembled, a whisper, 

“Silver Bates aint sore at me no more! 
Frien’s. Me an‘ Silver’s frien’s now!” 

‘The wide shoulders twitched, a gurgle. Cat- 
Eye Jeeter was dead. OI Miss had scored. Cass 
hailed the new shift and left the levee. 

A woman stood in the door of the cabin back 
from the levee. She called to the men, her dark 
face smiling. 

“Boys, come get the breakfast I done set for 
yo! I heerd how yo’ saved the levee and my 
cabin! There’s fried eggs, corn bread and a 
slew of coffee! Come right in! Lawzy, man 
you'll get the flu sure, if yo’ don’t get them wet 
clothes off! Yo’ is Cass Saunders aint yo’? I 
likes big men. Always did, but my man was 
just shoat size — Pow’ful! Ah, there yo’ 
is! A man’ done brung some clothes the captain 
sent yo’! Go in this room and change an’ soon’s 
yo’ come out I'll have a cup of corn ready for 
you!” She pushed Cass through the door. The 
odor of food urged Cass to change clothes in 
record time. The gibble-gabble of the men and 
the clack of the woman made him smile—and 
the clink of forks and plates brought him charg- 
ing to the table. 

The woman was still talking and the big 
Negro sighed. Women ran on like spring rises 
but an old woman tongue clacked worse than Ol 
Miss in flood. A plate with four fried eggs, side 
meat and rolls brought a grin to his face. The 
old Negress talked on. 

“Tz up all night prayin’ an’ watchin’ too! 
I heerd yo’all singin’! Which one of yo’ has the 
sweet voice? Made me feel awful near to the 
Lord! Which man is it?” Her eager black eyes 
sent glances from man to man. Cass swallowed 
half an egg and looked at her. 

“He aint here Mom. Little nigger but a good 
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worker—and he’s got a world-singin’ voice! 
Silver we calls him, Silver Bates.” 

“Silver Bates!” The old woman’s words were 
shrill and she clasped the edge of the pine table 
with gnarled hands. “Silver Bates my boy! 
I'm his mammy, Lissee Bates!” 

“Aint that hot! Is Silver around the cabin 
now ? Sleepin’, I'll bet this coffee to a flea bite!” 
grinned Cass. 

“Silver’s sleepin’—sleepin’ with the Lord!” 
The old Negress’ lips shook. 

“What yo’ mean, Mom? Silver Bates’ dead ?” 

“Silver's dead! A year ago up Johnstown 
way. A lowdown Devil’s stepchild killed him 
and pushed my boy in the river—about a gal!” 
Lissee was sobbing now, “That hell-pup Cat- 
Eye Jeeter done it!” 

“Yo’ sure Silver Bates’ dead?” breathed Cass. 
He looked at Ottaway. “Boy, you knows Silver ! 
That was him last night!” 

“Sure was!” Fear was in Ottaway’s voice. 

“Mom Lissee, yo’ SURE Silver's dead?” 
Cass repeated. 

“Insurance folks paid me for him an’ he’s 
buried—back out there.” 

“Hell-on-a-handcar!” came Cass’ bass whis- 
per, “Cat-Eye saved the levee from a log jam! 
He’s dead!” He pushed away the platter of eggs 
and side meat. Hunger had gone. Silver’s ghost 
roamed the levee. 

“That Cat-Eye Jeeter dead! Glory be! The 
Lord was on the levee last night! Glory be!” 
Lissee Bates threw up her arms and shouted. 
Silence filled the room like a force unseen. The 
men glanced about uneasily and forgot to eat. 
Cass shook his head slowly. 

“No! Last night Silver guarded the river! 
Damn! I done seen and talked with a hant!” 
Hastily he thrust fingers in the salt dish. 

Cass threw a pinch of salt over his left 
shoulder. 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


LL life is but the climbing of a hill 

To seek the sun that ranges far beyond 
Confused with stars and lesser lights anon, 
And planets where the darkness reigneth still. 


All life is but the seeking for that sun 
That never lets one living atom die— 
That flames beyond the circles of the eye 
Where Never and Forever are as one. 


And seeking always through this human span 
That spreads its dnft of years beneath the sky 
Confused with living, goeth simple man 
Unknowing and unknown into the Why— 

The Why that flings itself beyond the Sun 


And back in space to where Time was begun. 
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The Age of Wonder » » » » 


@ By EVA KNOX EVANS 


derstanding of all the phases of the chil- 

dren’s life would be to their teacher. The 
parents, through their frankness, helped Edna to 
understand these phases. Sometimes there were 
parents’ meetings in the kindergarten, when the 
program and aims were explained, and when 
the parents could freely ask questions about the 
things that were being done. These group meet- 
ings were helpful, but not nearly as valuable as 
the individual contacts. 

Not all of Edna’s contacts with the parents of 
the kindergarten children were in formal meet- 
ings or in casual conversations by the sand-box. 
There were often longer and more satisfactory 
visits in the homes of the children. It was there 
that consistent anti-social behavior of a child 
could be freely discussed, and a possible solution 
found. It was there that the whole background 
of the child was more fully understood by the 
teacher. 

One day Edna walked home with Theodore 
when the maid was delayed in coming for him. 
Theodore went back to his waiting dinner on 
the breakfast room table; Mrs. Matthews and 
Edna sat in the living room and talked. 

Theodore’s great-grandfather, said Mrs. Mat- 
thews, was a slave who was sold from a South 


I T can be easily seen how vital a complete un- 


“Here They Come” 


The last installment of the series of sketches, 
"Teaching Negro Youth," by a young south. 
ern white woman who possesses uncommon 
powers of observation. 


Carolina plantation to a Georgia one. He 
worked as a blacksmith during slavery, so that 
when he was freed, he plied his trade in the smail 
south Georgia town near his former home. He 
acquired enough property during the years that 
followed to give each of his seven children a 
home of their own when they married. He was 
the first colored person in his part of the coun- 
try to have window panes for his house, or a 
stove; and Negroes came from miles around to 
watch Great-grandmother bake biscuits in it. 

Mrs. Matthews’ father worked in a saw mill; 
her mother baked rolls and cakes for the people 
of the town, until they saved enough to go into 
business for themselves. A close friend of Booker 
T. Washington and inspired by him, Theodore’s 
grandfather opened the first chain of grocery 
stores in his home town. At first, his clientele 
was both colored and white, but at present, with 
the business in the hands of his son, there is only 
one store that is patronized by both races. The 
son, who now runs the business, is a graduate of 
Howard University with a master’s degree from 
New York University. The father had only a 
fourth-grade education, but as the children went 
to high school and then to college, he studied 
with them, keeping everyone of their books to 
read for himself. 

The house in which Theodore lived was 
willed to him by a great-aunt to be used as an 
investment for his college education. 

“That is why,” Mrs. Matthews concluded, 
“we are so anxious for Theodore to get every- 
thing he can out of kindergarten. He is the only 
grandson and nephew in the family, and we are 
expecting great things from him.” 

Donnie had quite a siege of talking about 
Indians. She started one day by saying to Edna: 
“You know you have part Indian blood in you.” 

“T have?” asked Edna. 

“Yes,” Donnie stated. “ My daddy say every- 
body almost has.” 

She got the other children talking and think- 
ing about the same thing. They began drawing 
wigwams with the crayons; building “Indian 
villages” with the blocks. When a group sat on 
the floor they “looked just like Indians sitting 
around a fire.” 

Evelyn wanted to know: “Is there any such 
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thing as a little Indian girl?” and Mar- 
garet asked: “Are they fat or thin?” 

Andrew fell on the floor, and Ned 

warned: ‘Watch out or you'll spill all 
yo Indian blood.” 
“No, he won't,” Bonnie reassured 
him, “it'll stay in him.” Then she turned 
to Edna and asked: “Is Indian blood 
redder than other blood ?” 

Donnie displayed such an unusual in- 
terest in this subject that it was thought 
that perhaps there might be some signi- 
ficance in her interest; especially if be- 
hind her questions there was the idea 
that blood influenced the color of the 
skin. She had asked one day in great 
wonderment, when one of the lighter 
children had cut his hand, if everybody 
had red blood ; she must have had some- 
thing of the same thing in mind when she asked 
if Indians’ blood was redder than other blood. 

Many of the children seemed to have some 
idea of inherited characteristics influencing one’s 
appearance. Virginia asked Margaret if she had 
ever seen a girl with red hair. “Well,” explained 
Virginia, “if the papa’s hair is black and the 
mama’s hair is bad, then the girlll have red 
hair.” 

A lady with a little girl passed by the kinder- 
garten window one day. Evelyn remarked: 
“The mama’s so brown-skined and the baby’s 
so light. I ain’t never seen a mama like that.” 

“She sho is dark,” Donnie added. 

Edna was glad when talking to Donnie’s 
mother on the wide porch of their home on the 
university campus to find an adequate explana- 
tion of Donnie’s interest in another race. Don- 
nie, as the wohle kindergarten knew, had visited 
the World’s Fair in Chicago the previous sum- 
mer. She had seen the Indians in the Indian 
Village, and had not been particularly im- 
pressed by them until she had visited her grand- 
mother on the way home from the Middle West. 
She found to her amazement that her grand- 
mother looked something like the Indians at the 
World’s Fair. And when she was told that her 
grandmother was part Indian; that even Don- 
nie, herself, was part Indian, you can see how 
impressive such information would be. 

* * 

James’ mother, on an informal visit to the 
home, showed Edna some daguerrotypes of her 
ancestors, and told this very interesting story 
of his background : 

In 1719, the three brothers Carlton, full- 
blooded Africans, landed on the southern coast 
of the United States. Unlike most of their coun- 
trymen they came, not as slaves, but as traders 
to the new world. Two of the brothers returned 
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This was a time for running pell-mell over the campus. 


to Africa; Marcus stayed. He founded a family 
in South Carolina and he and his descendants 
lived as free men. 

Some years later, a Frenchman landed in New 
Orleans, sailed up to Charleston, and detoured 
inland to a small town in South Carolina. There 
he met and married a lady of French and Afri- 
can descent. Their bronze daughter lived the 
life of the well-to-do of her day. She was taken 
periodically by her French father to Charleston 
to attend a Quaker “underground” school. On 
one of these journeys, the stage coach in which 
she and her father were riding was crowded, 
and because she was a Negro, her place was 
challenged and it was suggested that she sit on 
top with the driver. Her father protested that 
if anyone must give up his seat, he would. But 
as he was a gentleman and since gentlemen did 
not sit with drivers, both daughter and father re- 
mained in comfort to finish their journey. 

This daughter married a descendant of the 
African trader and when she went to the home 
of her husband their servants were white inden- 
tured prisoners from an English ship. Their 
son became one of the respected and influential 
citizens of his community. He was educated in 
Massachusetts, graduating from college in 1884. 
He took graduate work at Boston University and 
at Bryant and Stratton College in New York. 
Thus prepared for a business career, he came 
home to establish a grocery store, living on the 
same property that had been in his family for 
over a hundred years. He owned and ran this 
store for fifty years, ninety percent of his trade 
being white. 

He was forced to give it up when some white 
northern patrons called his son “Mister” to the 
discomfort of the southern “aristocrats” of the 
town. They made it impossible for the son, who 
had no slave antecedents, who was a college 
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graduate, with a long tradition of education and 
culture behind him, to remain at home. In fact, 
he had to be rushed out of town in the dead of 
night in order to escape violence, and his father 
was coerced into renting his store to a white 
lessee. 

James’ mother then laughingly told Edna that 
James had come home from kindergarten one 
day to inform his family that he was “a nice 
colored boy” but that his teacher was “nothing 
but a common white woman.” While he had 
heard no such statement at home, it was cer- 
tainly imitated from some chance conversation 
when a white woman was referred to as a “‘com- 
mon white woman.” And why should James 
not have such reactions to white people? Cer- 
tainly some of the bitterness naturally felt by 
the family of a man cut off from his heritage 
by the petty prejudice of white people in a 
small town, would be reflected in a small boy’s 
attitude toward all white people. 

James seemingly did not react toward Edna 
on racial grounds at school. While he was often 
resentful when he could not get his way, he 
also thought it quite a joke to call her “mama,” 
and was as affectionate with her and as much 
at ease as were the others. 

In fact, that there was no apparent prejudice 
against Edna on the part of any of the children, 
was evidence that the whole subject of her own 
race was treated with tact at home. That there 
was some discussion of it in their homes, was 
evident from the remarks made at school, but 
the whole tone of bitterness when they talked of 
“white boys” or “crackers” was absent when 
they talked to their teacher about her color. 

Virginia remarked casually on her second day 
in school: “My mama ast me was you white, 
and I said yes, you was white.” 
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“In the Sand Box” 


Margaret, noticing Edna’s hands for th» firg 
time, exclaimed: ‘Miss Grayson, I wisi: yoy 
would look at how white your hands are!” 

But Lola, sitting near, remarked: “Wh te all 
over. You're a white lady, ain’t you?” 

David asked on another occasion: ‘Mis 
Grayson are you colored ?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“My mama said you was white,” Mariar said, 
“but I said you wasn’t because I didn’t {now 
it.” 

“I asked my mama, and she said you wasn’t,” 
David continued. 

Even the older children in the school did not 
seem especially aware that Edna was different in 
race from the other teachers. Edna overheard 
two boys who had known her for several years, 
arguing about her color. “Aw, you know Miss 
Grayson ain’t white,” one of them protested. 

One day Billy, a fourth grader, asked: “Miss 
Grayson, is your husband a colored man?” 

When Edna answered no, Billy’s classmates 
were disgusted with him. “You know he would 
be white,” they said. 

Billy defended himself by saying that he 
hadn’t known whether Edna was white or col- 
ored and he had thought that would be a good 
way to find out. A discussion followed as to how 
long it had taken various members of the group 
to learn about her race. 

George, his head cocked on one side, asked 
hopefully and flatteringly: “But you have a 
little colored blood in you, haven’t you?” 

But the children weren’t particularly con- 
cerned about Edna’s race. They talked about it 
almost as though they were discussing the dress 
she was wearing or the color of her eyes. And 
there is no doubt that the parents of the children 
were in many ways responsible for this attitude. 
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Mental Hygiene for Negroes in South 


@ By PAUL E. BAKER 


lem of Mental Hygiene for Negroes of 

the South for sometime. He first became 
interested when Dr. W. W. Alexander in Sep- 
tember 1930 proposed a study as follows: “The 
Effect of Repression upon the Personality of 
Negroes.” This started a train of thought that 
has carried down to the present time. 

Another experience which has contributed to 
the writer’s interest in the topic came out of his 
teaching experience at Fisk University. He met 
a number of Negro students who needed psy- 
chiatric care and yet he was not able to refer 
them to any institution or psychiatrist. As far 
as he knows there is not a Negro psychiatrist in 
this country and there is almost no place where 
southern Negroes can get mental treatment. 

The first thing that needs to be investigated 
is what is already being done in this field. The 
next thing is, what kind of a program should 
be set up to take care of the needs in the present 
situation. Certainly the social and educational 
institutions of the South should take into consid- 
eration the mental hygiene needs of their clients 
and students. Besides there should be in every 
large center individual psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts to treat those in great need of help. 
Through clinics and other medical endowments 
this psychiatric care should be provided at a 
rate which would make it available to the aver- 
age Negro. 

No group in America is subjected to more 
emotional strain than the Negro. The effect of 
this is seen in the disintegrated life of Negroes 
on every hand. Almost no institutions exist in 
the South to take care of mental defective, or 
subnormal Negroes. Many of the states, I can 
say almost all the states of the South, have very 
limited facilities for insane Negroes. It cer- 
tainly is true that many of the crimes committed 
by Negroes are committed by psychopathic or 
insane members of the race. If the states were 
doing their duty in the field of mental hygiene, 
psychiatry, and the care of the congenital in- 
sane much of the tragedy due to the Negro race 
could be avoided. This is the field of preven- 
tion which in the long run saves far more than 
It costs. 

On the whole the South is unaware of this 
problem. The mentally deranged Negroes and 
the neurotics are kept in the shacks of relatives 
in the slum section of the cities or on the edges 
of the great farms. The white people generally 
do not know of their existence. If they do they 


T HE writer has been interested in the prob- 


Professor Baker exposes the woeful lack of 
resources for the mentally sick available to 
Negroes in the South. He believes that much 
racial conflict might be avoided if ths lack 
were rectified. 


take no responsibility for them. Social work 
has not developed far enough to ferret out 
these undesirables and do something with them. 
If they did locate them, the social workers would 
have no place to send them. 

It seems to the writer that this problem needs 
to be opened up and presented to the leaders in 
the field of social welfare. Those unconscious of 
the facts need to have them brought to their 
attention. If the leaders cannot be appealed to, 
on the basis of their humanitarian spirit, they 
can be appealed to on behalf of their own pro- 
tection. The safety of both Negroes and whites 
is involved in the situation. The fact that the 
South has done so little for whites in the field 
of mental hygiene is a partial explanation of 
their retardation in regard to Negroes. The 
South has not yet become mental hygiene con- 
scious. 

The following are letters received in reply to 
to the writer’s request for information on mental 
hygiene for Negroes in the South. 


A copy of a letter mailed to the State Super- 
intendents of Education in the South inquiring 
about mental hygiene for Negroes: 


May 8, 1934. 
My dear sir and friend: 

I am doing a piece of research in regard to Mental 
Hygiene for Negroes. Will you kindly give me informa- 
tion on the following questions as you have it? 

What institutions are doing mental hygiene work with 
Negroes in the South? 

What is being done for individual Negroes whe 
need psychiatric care? 

What are the public schools doing in this field? 

Do you know of any sources of information, printed 
or personal, on this general topic? 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL E. BAKER. 


Dr. Harry W. Crane, Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, N. C., says: 


“So far as I know the Institutes in the South are 
doing no definite mental hygiene work with Negroes. 
This type of service is largely, as in the case of the 
whites, provision for institutional treatment of definite 
cases of psychoses. There is, of course, some hygiene 
work done for both groups by our Division.” 
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Mr. N. C. Newbold, Director, Division of 
Negro Education, Raleigh, N. C., says: 


“So far as my information goes very little is being 
done in the matter of Mental Hygiene for Negroes or 
white people. Last week a conference on Guidance was 
conducted at the State University of North Carolina on 
Problems of Guidance. I was asked to give a ten-minute 
paper on a State Program of Guidance for Negroes. I 
wrote to about twenty-five or thirty of the leading 
Negroes of North Carolina for suggestions and was 
pleased to find that many of them are thinking about 
this question and are trying to do something about it.” 


Mr. J. C. Dixon, Supervisor Negro Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia, says: 


“So far as I know there is no organized work in men- 
tal hygiene for Negroes being done in Georgia, and I 
suspect that the same thing applies to the South, with 
the exception of large city systems that may have spe- 
cialists in this field. I regret that I cannot give you 
these figures, though I know that the City of Atlanta 
is doing a small amount of work along this line.” 


Dr. H. C. Ricks, Board of Health, Jackson, 
Misssissipi, says : 


“There is no specific work being done in the State 
of Mississippi in the field of mental hygiene for Negroes 
by any organization, neither is there any specific work 
being done in the field of mental hygiene for the whites.” 


Mr. J. S. Lambert, Director of Negro Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama, says : 


“I am sorry to have to say that I know of nothing 
being done in the field of mental hygiene for Negroes 
in the South except what is being done through the pub- 
lic schools.” 


Mr. D. E. Williams, Department of Public 
Instruction, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“I regret to say that I know of no special activities in 
Florida such as referred to in your letter. The curriculum 
for Negro schools is the same as it is for white schools, 
and I think that mental hygiene is not considered 
separate and apart in our Florida curriculum.” 


Mr. W. E. Turner, Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tennessee, says: 


“TI regret to say that we do not have a specialist in 
mental hygiene in the State Department of Education. 
Of course, in a general way the mental health of stu- 
dents in our schools is being looked after. The State 
does not employ psychiatrists for its schools.” 


Mr. Gordon Worley, Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas, says: 


“There is no specific effort being made at mental 
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hygiene for Negroes in Texas, nor any con -erted 
effort at such in the white schools, so far as I know. 
The State college for Negroes at Prairie View s be. 
ginning a rather exhaustive study of guidance for Negro 
high school youth, and they are making an efi: rt a 
working out a plan for guidance of Negro college y: uth,” 


Mr. A. C. Lewis, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, says: 


“We have published no reader on the subject of men- 
tal hygiene for Negroes in Louisiana, and as far as | 
know no definite steps in this direction have been taken 
by the State or any of the parishes.” 


Mr. N. L. Yepsen, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, says: 


“I am interested in the Negro problem but I am 
afraid that I do not have any material of interest to you 
at the present time. I am developing a long time pro- 
gram of a study particularly in relation to the problem 
of mental deficiency. This will probably subsequently 
be directed toward the work in our own institutions. 

“I think your suggestion that the Negro is more apt 
to suffer from repressions and to have more personality 
problems than any other member of our population is an 
interesting one. As far as our own institution population 
is concerned I do not believe that our findings would be 
exactly along this line but I think any definite con- 
clusions should be held in abeyance until we have more 
reliable information.” 


Conclusions in Regard to Mental Hygiene 
Program for Negroes in the South 


From the reports received from the State Su- 
perintendents in the South it seems clear that al- 
most no work is being done for Negroes in the 
South. One research program seems to indicate 
that Negroes do not need mental hygiene any 
more than other groups in the population. How- 
ever, we can take it for granted that all groups 
in the American population need mental hy- 
giene. In view of the lack of psychiatric work 
among Negroes in the South, it is safe to con- 
clude that this phase of our American life needs 
emphasis. 

Any program of mental hygiene for Negroes 
in the South would include a limited number of 
essentials. 

1. It would include instruction in mental 
hygiene in all public and private schools and 
colleges. The action of the Social Service Con- 
ference of North Carolina is suggestive and 
hopeful along this line. “The last annual Social 
Service Conference of North Carolina passed a 
resolution requesting all institutions for teacher 
training in the State to give a course in mental 
hygiene to teachers as a part of their required 
work for certification,” Dr. Harry W. Crane. 
This perhaps is the beginning of work along this 
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line. However every child as well as teacher 
should know the fundamentals of good mental 
hygiene. It is just as important as preventative 
medicine. The first thing necessary is to train a 
group of teachers so they will be prepared to 
give this work, as the demand for it grows. 


Dr. Helen M. Walker of Columbia stated re- 
cently that the number of good psychologists 
among Negroes in America was very limited. 
Certainly, the number of psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts is almost nil. Very few psychia- 
tric social workers have been graduated by our 
schools of Social Work among the Negroes. Now 
is the time to train leadership to meet the future 
demands. 


2. All large schools and colleges should have 
guidance specialists or a psychiatric social worker 
to serve the student body. When these workers 
find children or young people in need of special 
psychiatric care, there should be clinics or psy- 
chiatrists to whom the children should be sent. 
This means that every large center should have 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts to serve the 
public and to do institutional work as service is 
needed. It would be desirable if the State fur- 
nished this service to its citizens. In the long 
run it would save money for fewer people would 
require institutional care and hence fewer asy- 
lums would be necessary. As the South is not 
conscious of its needs and is rather conservative 
many of these services will be rather slow coming 
and will require a long period of education for 
development. 


3. A third element in the program would be 
more institutions for the insane, for the mentally 
subnormal and for the delinquents. The South 
has provided these facilities for whites in much 
larger proportions than for Negroes. The 
social workers at Bethlehem Center, a social set- 
tlement for Negroes in Nashville, find it almost 
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impossible to find institutional care for those 
needing such care in their charge. Nashville is 
only in the north edge of the South. What must 
be the situation in the “deep South”? Even, 
Negroes needing special medical care find it 
hard to locate institutions which will admit 
them. Those who have tuberculosis, small pox, 
infantile paralysis, scarlet fever and kindred di- 
seases must in many cases be treated in the 
homes as public facilities are not available to 
them. Much more is the need for institutional 
care among the psychopathic Negro group. 
Many crimes could be eliminated if Negroes, 
who are not responsible, were given special care ; 
also many lynchings could be avoided in the 
same way. 

My general contention is that the emotional 
life of the Negro needs more attention than is 
being given to it in America. A special study, I 
feel, would bring out greater needs than people 
at present realize. There is a fiction among white 
people that the Negro generally is happy and 
that he does not worry about his condition. How- 
ever, that is only a surface observation. The 
Negro keeps up a brave and happy front, but 
in many cases this front covers a broken and dis- 
tressed spirit. The outward behavior of the 
Negro is no index to his inner life. He has 
worked out an adjustment for himself but in the 
process he has covered up his mental disturb- 
ances. A study would reveal whether or not my 
observation is correct. I have had a chance to 
get into the inner life and feelings of many 
Negroes which leads me to feel that the general 
estimate of people about Negroes is wrong. It 
is because of this point of view on my part that 
I feel special studies should be made into the 
mental condition of our Negro population and 
psychiatric care be provided where it is needed. 
It should be done for the welfare of the Negro as 
well as for the good of the whole population. 


Metaphor for Negroes 


By OWEN DODSON 


ag ad lived within the dungeons there in Greece 
And saw the world as shadows on the floor, 

And prayed to Zeus to open once the door, 

Admit but once the sunlight of release. 

Not jason praying for the golden fleece 

In far off Thessaly could have cried more 

Passionately than these to reach the shore 

Of his desire. And these who prayed for peace 

From shadows and the darkness of their cells 

Awoke one morn to find their chains unbound, 
The door ajar, the sunlight creeping through. 
And with the light the clash of mocking bells 
That made their freedom quiver for the sound: 
And tarnished was the sunlight that they knew. 
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@ By R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 


African Easter, 1936: 


HE most incomprehensible thing is that an 

ardently Catholic nation can give itself to 

the destruction of what is almost certainly 

the most ancient continuously Christian com- 
munity in the world. 

Surrounded by the powers of Islam, the re- 
ligion so peculiarly suited to the weaning of 
pagan Africans from barbarous superstitions 
and practices, it is nothing short of a miracle 
that pre-Islamic Christ worship kas survived in 
that part of Africa. For that reason alone 
Abyssinia might have been spared: for its 
uniqueness, its tenacity, its survival as a Chris- 
tian state independently of the efforts of missions 
from Europe in the last two centuries; but also 
because of its own qualities of aloofness and 
the will to survive as an African Christian state. 

I tell you it is a thought almost unbearable to 
civilized Christians that the fatal blow to so 
ancient and faithful, so wild a community of 
our sect—wild as the honey which fed John the 
Baptist—unhedged for, it may be, fourteen cen- 
turies by the powerful and worldly conventions 
of the great European churches, should be de- 
livered by one of the oldest Catholic communi- 
ties. 

Honey? Yes, like finding old astringent honey 
in the rocks and ruins of Africa is it to find a 
surviving worship of Christ in such surround- 
ings. If, in the Catacombs, you were to come 
across a group of early Christians it would not 
be so much more astounding than the survival 
of an early form of Christianity in wild Africa. 
Barbarous as individual Abyssinians and tribes 
may be, it is that unique survival of early prac- 
tices in a church cut off from the accumulation 
in Europe of a dozen centuries of inquisitions, 
persecutions, heresy hunts and “holy” wars be- 
tween Christians; that outlasting of a score of 
forms of worship each of which is Right and 
the only vehicle for Pure Christianity; of the 
gradual subsidence of faith under the cold, bat- 
tering deluge of Reason, Freewill and a hun- 
dred other passing toys of cultured man which 
makes the Christianity of Abyssinia at least as 
precious, as my friend said long ago, as the rare 
objects in the recent Chinese exhibition or the 
treasuring of debris from perished races and 
ancient cultures. 

At least as precious: actually the cherishing 
of this unique fragment of early Christianity 
should have been not less but more ardent than 
the cherishing even of fragments of the True 
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This is the continuation of the eloquent and 
powerful protest against the role played by 
Great Britain in the conquest of Abyssinia by 
a distinguished South African novelist. 


Cross or the bones of saints. For to Christ if 
not to His followers in Italy today the life of a 
man was always more sacred than relizioys 
superstitions and the threadbare dogmas in the 
Pharisee’s ritual He so boldly attacked. <A lover 
of Africa can scarcely refrain from crying out 
Jeremiah-like prophecies concerning the punish. 
ment which cannot but follow a denial of Chris. 
tian conduct so flagrant as to be virtually a 
joining in the crucifixion of Christ. 

What is happening in Abyssinia this Good 
Friday? And what will be the greeting between 
broken, wildly terrified and physically agonized 
Abyssinians on Easter morning? The cry:- 
“Then Christ is dead?” is far more likely this 
memorable Easter to be the message carried 
from territory to territory by drum voices and 
by the ancestral crier of news hill to hill from 
Abyssinia to Zambesi; and by white man’s 
magic of wireless and the telegraph from 
Zambesi to the Cape. 

Can it be wondered at that converts to Islam 
are increasing not only in the north but as far 
south as Nyassaland. 

= 


Meantime the smooth accents of the diplo- 
mats are raised in shamelessly conventional pro- 
test—as if a lapdog were politely to chide a 
wolf for cruelty to the lamb—against the use 
of poison gas in Abyssinia. 

The Mountain of Diplomacy has been in 
labor six months trying to stop “murder in 
Abyssinia” and has brought forth a Mr. An- 
thony Eden. It has not had time to stop the 
war as well. 


II 


“Nor could his eye not ken 

“Th empire of Negus to its utmost port 
“Ercoco and the less maritime kings, 
“Mombasa and Quiloa and Melind, 
“And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
“Of Congo and Angola further south.” 


May-June 1936: 


They say the Negus has gone to Jerusalem. 
Why Jerusalem? This brings to my mind very 
strongly the remark of an Arab servant who was 
looking at a picture of the Negus. “Is that a 
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king, Bwana? I thought it was a picture of 
Bwana Yesu.” 

Jesus? . .. And now Jerusalem? . . . Why this 
instinct to fly to Palestine ? 

And Jesus, they say, was descended from 
David, who played the harp to Saul, David the 
father of Solomon, who was one of the lovers of 
the Queen of Sheba, who lived in Abyssinia, 
who. ... 

But this is not the House that Jack built. 

How would it be, ladies and gentlemen of 
Geneva, if you were at last to realize, without 
the crowing of any cock to remind you, that you 
have betrayed your Lord as Peter did? “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my little ones ye have done it unto Me.” 

* 

At Gibraltar the British authorities in their 
great embarrassment could think of nothing bet- 
ter, more suitable, to the entertainment of a de- 
feated African king, the last representative of 
that race whose ancestors must have spoken 
with the apostles, than to invite him to a cock- 
tail party on one of the cruisers. Almost like a 
parody of that last meal in the Upper Room. .. . 
For they are going on with their betrayals. It 
is expedient politically to do so. But the Negus 
has no loving St. John beside him in the house 
of Judas of Geneva. Britain might have been 
that loving apostle. 

At Gibraltar the English went down to see 
the ship off that was taking the Negus away 
from those storied, those legendary straits so 
closely interwoven with African history. And 
they cheered him and cried “Cheerio!” “Happy 
voyage!” to the prince of exiles bearing through 
crowded Europe his cross of sorrow. It is pro- 
per for the English to say “Cheerio” for they 
must at all costs and in all circumstances live up 
to their reputation as the Old Incorrigibles, the 
name invented for the breed by Punch in the 
Great War. 

Now the man whom Britain, as a leading 
member of the League of Nations, has betrayed 
in his extremity, stopping their ears even to the 
cries of his wife and daughter, is to be royally 
entertained in the rich and powerful city of 
London. The Ritz Hotel in fact was England’s 
idea of a suitable hiding-place for an African 
who had lost his throne and empire in infamous 
and entirely preventable circumstances—until a 
rich Indian merchant, with delicate understand- 
ing of their needs, lent his London house to the 
grotesque little family of exiles. No British aris- 
tocrat thought of offering refuge in his country 
house from the Ritz Hotel: from cameras and 
reporters and bell-boys and office clerks and 
(slightly anxious) managers. . . . All that luxury 
which the British had no doubt would be sooth- 
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ing to the exile, yes, almost like oxygen to the 
dying. 

But one tribe’s witch doctor is another tribe’s 
murderer. “O generation of hypocrites! One 
day of African peace, one day in the courts O 
Africa, my lost temple. . . .” 

Is that the voice of the Negus sounding over 
London, and louder than the loudest ut- 
terance of the Machine? Drowning, too, the 
highbrow, gnatlike sounds on the air of the 
Dolmetsch trio (harpsichord specialists) which 
London, yawning slightly, has listened to for 
the last thirty years. And drowning the voice 
of the crooner at the Dorchester. . . . While, at 
Grosvenor House, Sir Gilbert Murray is croon- 
ing, with the solemn frivolity which even intel- 
lectual Englishmen so easily get bogged in: 
“Amid all the noisy jubilations of triumph 
sounds one jarring note which Mussolini would 
like to silence—the voice of the civilized world 
proclaiming its contempt for his braggadoccio 
and its detestation of his cruelty.” Yes, and the 
Negus was there to hear these sublime platitudes 
of “the civilized world.” Was not the party 
given to him by the League of Nations Union to 
celebrate his escape from barbarism ? 

* 


You remember of course what he said just be- 
fore the fall of Addis Ababa: “Jf my country 
falls so will civilization fall.” 

I cannot get out of my head what that 
Achmed fellow said. There was an Indian clerk 
too in another part of Africa where I was travel- 
ling, who said, in the agreeably conversational 
tones of the anglicised Indian: “Some of us 
think the Negus looks more like the Christus 
than an Efrican.” 

What was that old stunt let loose in the 
American book-world once? If Christ came to 
Chicago. ... 

But America is of course in no way responsi- 
ble for the betrayal of the last surviving early 
Chritsians, that rarest human treasure. Are you 
sure she is not? Is not every man responsible 
who sat back and watched slaughter? Are not 
the hundreds of men who impulsively wrote to 
the Negus from many parts of the world offer- 
ing assistance but meekly desisting when they 
were told by their own government that such 
assistance would be contrary to international 
rules as responsible as the Geneva talkers? 
(From America apparently one man only went 
to Abyssinia to help the Negus and this was a 
Negro—some pitying watcher in the mob—still 
nameless to the world.) There are some cases 
when an honorable man and citizen of the world 


must make and obey his own laws or for ever 
(Continued on Page 220) 
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The Literary Scene 


« « « « 
CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


@ By STERLING A. BROWN 


min Brawley, is the only biography pub- 

lished singly of the well-loved poet. The 
standard biography before this had been Lida 
Keck Wiggins’ sketch in The Life and Works of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. Professor Brawley’s 
book is too brief for a definitive life, the strictly 
biographical matter running to fewer pages 
than Mrs. Wiggins’ sketch. There are supple- 
mentary sections devoted to poetic eulogies of 
Dunbar, to bibliographical information (valu- 


Prix LAURENCE DUNBAR, by Benja- 


Sterling A. Brown 


able, but there are omissions), an index, and 
much critical comment. The style is simple and 
clear, at times sentimental, and one is not sure 
whether the expected audience is high-school or 
college students, or the mature reading public. 
Though serviceable, this first single biography 
should certainly not be the last. 

From this book it cannot be said that a per- 
sonality emerges. We get rather a sympatheti- 
cally told narrative of a young Negro who re- 
vealed unmistakable talent and won renown in 
spite of adversity, and who died tragically 
young. This story has always been a moving 

*Paul Laurence Dunbar, Poet of His People, by Ben- 
jamin Brawley. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., $1.00. 
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one, but the biography before us, especi lly ip 
the success chapters, is uncomfortably close t 
Horatio Alger. What Dunbar was like as , 
person, essentially, escapes even careful reading 
In the reminiscences of those who knew him, 
Dunbar appears much more as a man than a 
an emblem. Edward Arnold’s written memoir 
was used by Professor Brawley, but the oral 
reminiscences of Mr. Arnold and others lik 
Kelly Miller, Will Marion Cook, James Weldon 
Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson might have 
conveyed the flavor of a personality to thes 
pages. What did Frederick Douglas think oj 
his protege? Is all evidence lacking? What wa 
the “War Dance” that Dunbar performed a 
convivial gatherings? Indeed, the convivial 
Dunbar barely appears in these pages; the mat. 
ter of his drinking is delicately evaded. In s 
short a biography much must be omitted. Bu 
of what is here, something could be spared, t 
leave room for anything bearing upon what 
manner of man Dunbar truly was. One is 
puzzled as to why the two brief tributes by Cul- 
len and Anne Spencer were omitted from the 
eulogies, but the whole section might well be 
exchanged for further revelations of the poet 
himself. 

The critical generalizations arise from a gen- 
teel, academic position. Professor Brawley tosses 
off debatable dogmas, but seldom adduces evi- 
dence. Thus the poet is known by “the mark 
of heaven on his brow.” The realm of poetry is 
“the realm of fancy or sentiment. We leave thi 
real and strive for the ideal. The imagination 
takes wings and we build a dream world . . . we 
enter the realm of poetry.’ Thus we see the 
realists getting short shrift from Professor Braw- 
ley, but these realists include Villon, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare (at times), Moliere, Crabbe, Burns, 
Masefield, not to name any Americans whom 
our author misprizes. Following Matthew An- 
old, Professor Brawley recognizes poetry by us- 
ing “‘touchstones,” the test of the “magic phrase” 
such as: the dark backward and abysm of time,” 
“the roseate sunlight quivers,” “flattered to 
tears” and “iron tears” which “open before us a 
picture of the lower regions over which Pluto 
presided.” Unfortunately, these tell more about 
the critic than about poetry. “The mood of the 
hour” (the nineties and the turn of the century) 
“sought refuge from all that was unpleasant,” is 
at best a half-truth, if one remembers Hardy, 
Gissing, Stephen Crane, Frank Morris, the later 
Mark Twain, and W. E. B. Du Bois. When 
Professor Brawley uses the word “universal” he 
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“yniversal.”” 


Writing that he dreaded applause, Dunbar 
gets little but applause here. He is insisted upon 
as “unique,” but Negro authors, contemporary 
wih him, were writing dialect and romantic 

try ; did his “uniqueness” lie merely in great- 
er ability and success? Study of Dunbar in rela- 
tion to his age is promised, but not given. Dun- 
bar’s clinging to the “plantation tradition” is 
dismissed as a look to the past, but such a phrase 
js more convenient than accurate, or revealing. 
That Dunbar was like Byron in “the power to 
enflame,” and that he was “more dynamic than 
Keats” are, in one reader’s opinion, overpraise. 
Although the subtitle is Poet of His People, Dun- 
bar’s dialect work receives only perfunctory com- 
ments about humor and pathos. How far does 
the critic believe that Dunbar’s interpretation of 
his people goes in accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness? Less important is the neglect of Dunbar’s 
work in musical comedy, but it is noticeable. 
Though not “visions of higher things,” these 
iramatic efforts should figure in any total esti- 
mate of the writer. Eugene Gordon, for saying 
that Dunbar was unsympathetic to the black 
worker, is reproved by the critic, who himself 
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gems to imply that which deals with the natural 
yniverse: “the mountains, the wind, the sea 
speak to him as never before,” hence he is more 


Southern Share-Cropper 


By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


E turns and tosses on his bed of moss; 
The moon wheels high into the Southern sky: 
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states, however, that at times Dunbar was “un- 
sympathetic” in grasp. The evidence shows Dun- 
bar to be scornful of the “rabid agitator” and 
without much understanding of the problems of 
labor. 

An optimistic idealist, Professor Brawley gent- 
ly defends other notes in his hero: “It might 
have been well if those who criticized an occa- 
sional note of bitterness . . . could have been 
sometimes in his place.” The times were harsh 
and Dunbar did not speak out. But he is praised 
for being in line with his times, although the 
greater writers often confront their times with 
the truth, however unpalatable. He had “to use 
the white man’s technique and meet the white 
man’s standard of excellence.” But romantic 
evasiveness is not the only standard; there were 
others even in his time. One of those (admitted- 
ly unpopular) was the standard of unflinching 
truth about the life the author knew best. Fin- 
ally, Professor Brawley’s summary reads: 
“Above the dross and the strife of the day, he as- 
serted the right to live and love and be happy. 
. .. This above all else is his title to fame.” The 
reviewer believes that this does not do justice to 
either Dunbar or Professor Brawley. A number 
of writers could make such assertion, but some- 
thing else is required for poetry. Just what this 
is, the present study does not make clear. 


He cannot sleep—-production, gain, and loss 

Harass him, while a question and a cry 

Stir through the dim recesses of his soul— 

This slave to one-fourth, one-third, and one-half ; 

His sow will litter soon; his mare will foal ; 

His woman is with child; his cow, with calf. 

Earth screams at him—beats clenched, insistent hands 


Upon his brains 


his labor and his health 


He gives unceasingly to her demands; 
She yields to him, but others grow in wealth. 
What nailed his soul upon the wrack of things— 


That he must slave, while idlers live like kings? 
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Ben Johnson (see editorial) 


ONCE TRADED FOR A HORSE 


George Washington Carver, the eminent chemist, was 
honored at Tuskegee recently by the dedication of his 
likeness in the form of a bronze plaque. Impressive cere- 
monies in which distinguished white people of the South 
joined marked the dedication. Dr. Carver was, as a boy, 
traded fora horse by his master. He is a graduate of 
the University of Iowa, Spingarn Medalist, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Arts of London. 

* * * 


URBAN LEAGUE SECRETARIES ASSEMBLE 


At the Annual Conference of the National Urban 
League recently convened at Green Pastures Camp, 
Michigan, it was reported that the efforts of the League 
to urge the placing of Negroes in Civil Service positions 
was meeting with success. J. A. Thomas, Executive 
Secretary of the Louisville Urban League announced 
that 35 Negroes had been appointed to the Postal Ser- 
vice and the first Negro railway mail clerk appointed 
in 15 years had finally been appointed in Louisville. John 
T. Clark, Executive Secretary of the St. Louis Urban 
League, however, reported that the United States Em- 
ployment Service in St. Louis had maintained an atti- 
tude of racial discrimination despite all efforts to break 
it down. 

The conference was addressed by several representatives 
of the United States Government including Robert C. 
Weaver, Adviser on Negro Affairs, Department of the 
Interior ; Alfred Edgar Smith, Administrative Assistant, 
Works Progress Administration; Joseph H. B. Evans, 
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Executive Assistant to the Administrator, Resett!-ment 
Administration; Edgar G. Brown, Adviser on Negro 
Affairs, Emergency Conservation Work; Albon H olsey, 
Field Officer, Agricultural Adjustment Administ: ition, 
Lawrence A. Oxley, reporting for the Department of 
Labor stated that 100 Negroes have been appoint d to 
the National Reemployment Service. 

* * 


STATE GOVERNMENTS HONOR NEGROES 

In recognition of ability as well as party service sever. 
al Negroes have recently received appointments to re. 
sponsible positions in state governments. 

Earl Thomas Reynolds of Topeka, Kansas, was re. 
cently appointed regular assistant attorney to the State 
Highway Commission by Governor Walter A. Hoxman 
of Kansas. Attorney Reyonlds is a graduate of the Wash- 
burn College of Law and has practiced in Topeka, Kan- 
sas since 1924. 


* * 


Honorable Frank Murphy, Governor of Michigan, has 
appointed Joseph A. Craigen, Detroit Attorney as Deputy 
Commissioner of the important Michigan State Board 
of Labor and Industry. Counsellor Craigen is an honor 
graduate of the Detroit College of Law, where for three 
years he was captain of the Debating Team and at his 
graduation he was awarded the Varsity Debating Key. 
Mr. Craigen served as Deputy Circuit Court Clerk of 
Wayne County for four and a half years. He is one of 
State of 


the pioneers of Negro Democracy in the 


Michigan. 


HIGH ACADEMIC HONORS CONFERRED 


One of the three men honored by Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia, at its recent commencement was James 
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Henry Hubert, Director of the New York Urban League, 
ypon whom was conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters. Mr. Hubert is a graduate of More- 
house College and has been an Urban League executive 
for many years. 


On June Ist, William R. Valentine, Principal of the 
New Jersey State Training School, Bordentown, New 
Jersey, was the recipient of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Lincoln University, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in an impressive commencement cere- 
mony. Professor Valentine is a graduate of Harvard and 
received his A.M. from Columbia. 

* 


MEDALISTS 


Announcement was made by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association which each year honors individuals of merit 
in fields associated with the life of Theodore Roosevelt 
that Dr. James Hardy Dillard has received the award 
for 1937. The basis of the award to Dr. Dillard was 
“in recognition of 60 years of wise and devoted work 
in behalf of the American Negro.” The formal ceremony 
of presentation will be held on October 27th, the birth- 
day of Theodore Roosevelt. 

James Hardy Dillard is 80 years of age, a member 
of the Executive Board of the National Urban League 
and for many years was Director of the Jeannes Fund. 

* * * 


Walter White, Executive Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, has 
been awarded the Spingarn Medal for distinguished 
achievement. The committee in making the award is- 
sued the following statement: 

“A graduate of Atlanta University, Walter White has 
been a valued and distinguished official of the N.A.A. 
C.P. since 1918 and its executive secretary since 1931. 
The author of two novels, and of an authoritative study 
of lynching and its phychology entitled “Rope and 
Faggot.” Mr. White has personally investigated forty- 
one lynchings and eight race riots, sometimes at the 
risk of his life, often obtaining evidence of great value 
in the presentation of these cases in law courts or that 
of public opinion. 

“In the last several years, he has devoted himself un- 
sparingly, with remarkable tact, skill and persuasiveness, 
to the pushing through the Congress of the anti-lynching 
bill which, having passed the House, is now pending in 
the Senate. 

“During all this time, Mr. White has carried a large 
share of the executive work of the association, presented 
its case in public innumerable times, and has had a 
considerable part in bringing to successful issue in the 
Supreme Court some of the cases financed and spon- 
sored by the N.A.A.C.P. In zeal for and loyalty to his 
race, the Committee believes Mr. White to be surpassed 
by no one else.” 


* * 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS—TEXAS STYLE 


Dr. Mary K. Branch, President of Tillotson College, 
Austin, Texas, in an eloquent commencement address 
vividly pointed out the inexcusable racial discrimination 
that characterizes the distribution of school funds in 
Texas. She quoted from William R. Davis’ The Develop- 


* 
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ment and Present Status of Negro Education in East 
Texas. 

“The State educational law of 1905 states that local 
school funds from district taxes may be used for pur- 
chasing supplies, appliances, school sites and buildings, 
and that impartial provision is made for white and col- 
ored schools.” 

“Personal visits in 1932 to Negro schools in seven- 
teen East Texas counties revealed to the writer the dire 
needs of the Negroes for suitable school houses. Thirty- 
two schools, selected at random in seventeen counties, 
were visited, and in every instance the house was no 
more than a shack except where the school was a Rosen- 
wald School. Of all the schools visited none of the 
buildings was provided by local funds. Most of them 
were constructed out of slabs and refuse lumber and 
were built by the Negroes themselves.” 

A further quotation shows the downright injustice 
resorted to in the appointment of the State funds that 
should go to every scholastic in Texas. 

“In one school visited, the teacher and pupils had 
tacked newspapers on the walls to keep the wind out. 
Rain poured through the roof, and school was dismissed 
when it rained. No supplies, except a broom, were 
furnished the school by the district during the year. 
The school term was six months and the teacher’s salary 
was $65 a month. The district has 56 Negro scholastics 
which number, at $17.50 per capita, would have brought 
to the school $980 from State apportionment alone. The 
teacher was paid $390 for the year. Not only was the 
school deprived of the benefits of local taxation, but it 
failed to receive $590 or more than half of its due ap- 
portionment from the State.” 

* * * 


COMMENCEMENT ECHOES 


Edward Lee Harris received two degrees from the 


Ida L. Jackson 
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Hortense C. Sanders 


University of Pittsburgh: A.M. and Ph.D. in Educa- 
tion. Mr. Harris for six years worked as a janitor 
while attending the University. He is married and has 
two children. 

* 

Frederick J. Franklin was graduated from Boston 
University June 14, 1937, with a degree of B.S. in Edu- 
cation. While majoring in Physical Education he be- 
came one of the school’s star athletes and made an 
enviable record. As a Freshman he was elected Co- 
Captain of the Freshman Track Team; as a Junior 
Captain of the Outdoor Track Team; as a Senior Cap- 
tain of the Indoor Track Team. He was the only mem- 
ber of the Track Team among the five Seniors to re- 
ceive the Special Athletic Award which is given for 
outstanding performance. He has been the University 
high scorer, competing in four track events a meet. He 
was a member of the record-breaking 1600 meter relay 
team and the sprint medley relay team which smashed 
all existing University records. 

* * * 

Hortense Sanders, New York City, received her B.S. 
degree in vocational guidance in 1933 from Teachers 
College. In June, 1937, she received her master of arts 
degree in the same field of vocational guidance and 
personnel. Formerly assistant director of the Harlem 
Children’s Center of the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York City, she is now employed as unit supervisor in 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

* * * 
A NEW DEAN FOR TUSKEGEE 

Miss Ida L. Jackson began her duties as Dean of 
Women of Tuskegee Institute on June Ist. Miss Jack- 
son is a well known educator from California. She re- 
ceived both her bachelor and master of arts degrees from 
the University of California and just completed a 
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year’s study for her doctorate at Columbia Un versity, 
New York City. Miss Jackson has recently reiired gg 
Grand Basileus of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Soro: ity, 

* * * 


FROM THE BENCH 

Two opinions of Municipal Court Justice Charles B 
Toney of the city of New York on important cases haye 
been published in the New York Law Journa!. Ope 
published in January 1936 in the case of Jenia Senay. 
kee, Plaintiff, v. Bronx Gas and Electric Company, De 
fendant, involved an action for negligent installation 
of household appliances and the time when Statute of 
Limitation begins to run; and recently in the case of 
the 10th Street and 5th Avenue, Inc., landlord, y, 
Joseph Naughton, tenant, concerning the question 
whether or not summary proceedings for the possession 
of real property may be instituted by an agent of a cop. 
porate landlord. Judge Toney has attained high ranking 
during his term of office according to the annual reports 
of the Municipal Courts. 

For the year 1936, the reports indicate that Justice 
Toney held court 211 days, took 253 inquests, tried 
1,202 cases, heard 2,016 motions, and granted and 
signed 6,221 final orders. It is further disclosed by the 
Clerk of the Appellate Term, First Department, that 
of twenty-two appeals taken from decisions of Justice 
Toney only two were reversed. 


AFRICAN CALENDAR 
(Continued from Page 215) 
betray his soul, his God, and the man whom, 
like Peter, he denies in the hour of his tnal. 
* * * 


June, 1936: 

Today England through the voice of Father 
Times pats itself on the back with hypocrisy of 
a peculiarly rich and solid texture. They have 
added one more specimen, a very rare one, to 
their unique collection of exiled kings who have 
sought English safety and the occasion is one for 
a fanfare of cock-crowing. Like a woman whose 
only gift is that she makes the perfect hostess 
England, forgetting her history, now settles down 
to the fashionable game of entertaining kings 
who have no thrones. “Oh, my dear!” she 
twitters to her lady friends at Geneva. “Have 
you met him? Too, too divine I can assure you! 
Quite the nicest exile we’ve ever had... .” 

And the quiet Negus looks into the shallow 
eyes of his host and betrayer, the country which 
by its Geneva policy played for time while he 
struggled to save his little brood from the poison- 
ous death-droppings of the bird of prey. He 
looks at Britain with the profound innocence of 
the African to whom civilization with its veneer 
of kindness and its bottomless wickedness is still 
a fascinating mystery. It is the same look as the 
dying antelope sometimes directs with startling 
courage at his destroyer: the profound look 
which asks “Why?” 
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